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NOTICE. 


A special meeting of the Stockholder f the 
Buck Hill Falls Company will be held in the Audi 
torium of the Young Friends’ Association Build 





ing. 15th and Cherry St., Phila phia, th 
second-day of the Second Month, 15 ts PP. 
to take action on approval or disapproval of tl 
proposed increase in the Capital Stock « 
Company from $'00,000.00 to # 

transact such other business as may come before 


it. 
MORGAN BUNTING 
Phila., | 1-29-09 retar 
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Secured by a Pledge of 
Fine Property 


is the safest investment known 
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First Mortgage Certificates 
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secured by first mortgages and persor 
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ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
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We invite the opening of Regular and Savings Fund 
accounts by all persons of acknowledged character 


and standing. 


An exact amount is not required. 


| Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


WILLIAM BRADWAY, Treasurer. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, siunemnetenes 


Swarthmore College | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
_ George School, Penna. 





Swastenane Penganuiey School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A gentleman of mite experience who investi- 
gatei the sc hool, said, ““The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schoolsand al- 
most the corner st ne of the religion itself—Edu- 
cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.” 

Catalogues on request. 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Head Master. 





That New Clock 


you intend buying should 
come from our stock. For 
ninety-one years we have 
been selling clocks, and you 
may be sure any clock we 
sell is a good one, 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA 

Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phils. 

Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 

| GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 

Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
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Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 

| good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa, 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA 
Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 


| Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
| mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
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Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


lcEo. C. me 


WATCHMAKER & JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., 
Established 1810. 


above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


Knowledge which can convert the human en- 
ergy and constructive thought of youth with the 
Divine Spirit by which every man needs to be en- 
lightened, is the most potent intellectual gift of 
God to men. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 








THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 
I 


God, we thank Thee: 

For the balmy breeze of bright springtime, 

And for the fragrant flowers in wood and field; 
For summer’s roses and the robin’s song, 

And for the glad, warm days and days of storm, 
For these, O God, we thank Thee! 


II 
God, we thank Thee: 
For Thy kindly care throughout the year, 
And for Thy greatest blessings: Hope and Love; 
For strength to fight life’s battles day by day, 
And for the courage to go bravely on. 
For these, O God, we thank Thee! 


III 
God, we thank Thee: 
For the quiet hours of peaceful sleep, 
And for the busy hours of earnest toil; 
For pain and joy; for faith and good in all, 
And for the trees and sunshine, sky and hills, 
For these, O God, we thank Thee! 


IV 
God, we thank Thee: 
For the season’s yield of luscious fruits, 
And for the new things that we’ve learned each day; 
For helping us to crush all inward strife, 
And teaching us to help our fellow men, 
For these, O God, we thank Thee! 


V 
God, we thank Thee: 
For the friends that have been true to us, 
And for grim fears that we, have put behind; 
For larger minds not bound by prejudice 
Or ancient customs now grown obsolete, 
For these, O God, we thank Thee! 


VI 
God, we thank Thee: 
For the years before us—yet to use— 
Each for a nobler act and greater deed; 
For Evolution, Science, Art divine, 
And for the Literature of many lands, 
For these, O God, we thank Thee! 
In Book News Monthly. —Edward H. S. Terry. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 

The forty-first annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Equal Suffrage Association was held in 
Newtown, Pa., on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th. The 
attendance was so large that Enterprise Hall was 
crowded on the first day, and on the next day 














the sessions were held in the large public hall. 
An executive session preceding the convention was 
held in the Friends’ Meeting House, and lunch was 
served there every day in one of the classrooms. 
The Credentials Committee reported an attend- 
ance from six counties, sending a total of forty- 
two delegates and seven state officers. The rest 
of the large audience was made up of those who 
were not delegates. 

In her address of welcome Esther B. Justice, of 
Langhorne, said that a large number of men’s 
clubs, labor organizations and women’s clubs en- 
dorse the movement for woman suffrage, and that 
the majority of the newspapers stand for and as- 
sist the suffrage movement. Lucretia L. Blank- 
enburg, former State President, in responding, 
said that fifty years ago women were simply “fe- 
males ;” now in four States they are citizens, and 
the list will soon be larger. Elizabeth H. P. Burns, 
of Philadelphia, said that the work for equal suf- 
frage in England has broken down the barriers be- 
tween the classes of society—large-hearted rich 
women helping their weaker, poorer sisters, with 
the hope of securing the elective franchise. 

The State President, Rachel Foster Avery, in 
her annual address said in part: “All over the 
country there is the enthusiasm of a rebirth of this 
grand movement, now strongly organized interna- 
tionally through national organizations in over 
twenty countries. We have arrived at the place 
where things are coming our way. Especially in 
the Far West is the equal suffrage movement re- 
| ceived with cordiality and interest. In this move- 
ment we must throw down business and party 
lines and all work for one object. It is time that 
the men, whose freedom was assured to them as 
much through the efforts of their foremothers as 
of their forefathers, shall come to the aid of the 
only remaining disfranchised class in this country. 
We look to good men to help us from this time on, 
not by words only, but by deeds also, and especially 
by their votes whenever and wherever the oppor- 
tunity shall be given them to vote for our political 
freedom.” 
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Annie Heacock, of Philadelphia, spoke of the 
late Henry B. Blackwell, and of his lifelong work 
for the advancement and enfranchisement of 
women. 

Elizabeth N. Garrett, of Swarthmore, said that 
139 women of that borough paid one-third of its 
taxes, and yet they have no voice as to how the 
money shall be expended. 

In the evening the Newtown New Century Club 
gave a reception to the delegates at the home of 
Evan T. and Sarah W. Worthington. 

On the following day Rachel Foster Avery told 
of the petition to Congress for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, to which they are trying to get 1,000,000 
names in the United States. She said that labor 
unions as a rule have responded warmly and many 
signers have been obtained among them. The Pro- 
hibition Party has not responded, but Socialists 
are working bravely for the cause, getting signa- 
tures all over the country. The great petition is 
to be presented by the middle of First month. 

Anna W. Orme, of Wayne, gave a detailed ac- 
count of effort expended in holding a large number 
of meetings before labor and other organizations, 
to introduce the suffrage movement among work- 
ing people, fifty-four meetings having been held 
within six months. 

Rev. T. J. Elms, of Newtown, who had spent 
many years in Australia, where he was in touch 
constantly with the people of New Zealand, said 
that for sixteen years women and men have had 
equal rights and equal suffrage, and he ascribed 
the ideal conditions existing there largely to wo- 
man’s influence as expressed through the ballot. 
The population is about 800,000 and they have no 
trusts and no unemployed men and women. Con- 
ditions there show that granting suffrage to the 
women has not made them less womanly or less 
valuable as wives and mothers. 

The main address of the evening was by Frances 
Squire Potter, late Professor of English in the 
University of Minnesota, and now the national sec- 


retary of the Suffrage Association, her theme 
being “The Struggle for Existence.” She said 
that men are waking up to the fact that the pro- 


fessional politician must be wiped out, and that 
his effacement will be hastened by enfranchising 
the women. She also spoke of the great change 
that has come over women’s clubs, which are now 
concerned with solving civil and economic condi- 
tions, as well as with art and literature. 

On the closing day resolutions were adopted re- 
affirming the right to suffrage; rejoicing in the 
growing sentiment in favor of votes for women, 
especially in the able articles advocating the cause 
in leading newspapers and magazines; recom- 
mending to workers the necessity of enlisting men 
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to join the societies and form men’s leagues, and 
recognizing the work done by peace societies, of- 
fering to lend a helping hand when possible. 





THE FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS AT MOORES- 
TOWN. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

The subject of the afternoon session was, “‘Find- 
ing Time for Social and Religious Interests— 
Woolman’s Method.” 

The paper was read by Edith M. Winder, of the 
Swarthmore College Library (representing Rich- 
mond, Ind., Association). It was in full as fol- 
lows: 

“In this subject that is assigned to us for our 
consideration, there are three things implied 
which it is necessary for us to agree upon before 
we can profit by the discussion: First, that social 
and religious activities are desirable or obligatory 
for us as young Friends; second, that for various 
reasons we do not seem to be able to engage in 
them; third, that John Woolman found an answer 
to our question, which it behooves us to examine. 

“In the first place, what do we mean by social 
and religious activities? Shall we say, they are 
the various ways by which we endeavor to ex- 
press our conception of the principles of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
manifested perfectly in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, the founder of our faith. Love is the be- 
ginning of this endeavor which ends only in a 
larger love. If there be any doubt in any mind 
as to the desirability of expressing this concep- 
tion, let him find his answer in the usefulness and 
the joy of that man of Galilee, or of any other one, 
whom men have loved and honored. If there be 
any doubt that such activity is obligatory, let the 
answer be found in the pitiable condition of the 
poor, the ignorant, the factory child, the intem- 
perate man, the soul hungering for comfort in its 
affliction. Can we who have inherited the riches 
of earth and heaven as children of the Society of 
Friends, stand by indifferent! The cry of the 
needy has already penetrated far into our midst 
and many hearts, even among our own number, to 
say nothing of all those consecrated ones who have 
gone before, have responded fully and have found 
the supreme satisfaction of life in service. Fur- 
thermore the influence of this whole-hearted re- 
sponse on the part of some has begun to create a 
longing in the rest of us that life may be larger, 
and that we have it ‘more abundantly.’ But as 
yet, we are not released from the old things that 
hamper us. And thank God! the most of us shall 
never be released from all of them. There are 
children, there are fathers and mothers, sisters or 
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brothers, who need the work of our hands, the 
solicitude of our hearts. Let us not be too ready 
to give up these home duties for what others may 
call social service. These are often tasks set us to 
be accomplished ere we shall have learned all of 
the patience and tenderness to qualify us for closer 
contact with a stranger world. 

“But it is true that very few of us are called 


upon to devote our whole attention to the members | 


of our own family. There is an hour now and 
then when we may visit an invalid, an aged per- 
son, or some one less fortunate than ourselves and 
this kind of service is much needed in all our com- 
munities. It is regarded everywhere as a large 
part of the duty of a pastor toward his flock and it 
is in the truest sense, religious activity. The 
organization of our Society requires such service 
from its individual members. Closely related to 
this field of labor is that of letter-writing to the 
absent ones. We know well that letters of per- 
sonal interest and sympathy, written when we are 
prompted to do it, have often been the means of 
bringing young people especially to a realization of 
the value of earnest living. Our minds go back 
also to the days of early Quakerism when Mar- 
garet Fell, by her letters, as well as by her hos- 
pitality at Swarthmore Hall, kept the workers in 


touch with each other, encouraging them to be | 


faithful in the cause of righteousness. It has 
been said that the influence of Margaret Fell was 
as important an element in the rapid growth of 
early Quakerism as that of George Fox himself. 
“It is obviously impossible for us to go on and 
cover the whole range of our various situations, 
but there is one which is common to a majority of 
us and may serve to show some of the difficulties 
of the whole problem. For a large number of 
us, the greatest part of our time is spent at the 
task which provides the necessary things of life 
for ourselves and others. We must conscientiously 
devote most of the day to what is expected of us 
as professional or business men and women. Out- 
side of this, we try to get enough recreation to 
counteract the wear of the working hours and we 
endeavor to satisfy our craving for mental and 
spiritual culture and to do our social duty by our 
friends. In view of all this, to engage in any 


definite social or religious activity seems out of | 


the question. From so many uncertain quantities 
we are striving to work out the equation and set a 
value of time to each and most of us are still fig- 
uring and we are no nearer the solution than at 
first. And the more we puzzle our tired brains 
over it, the more unfit we are for the things we 
have to do. The only thing left is to leave it un- 
solved and try to forget it for awhile. Modern 
life has grown so complex with opportunity,—so- 
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called—for education and culture, for pleasure 
and recreation, for popularity and social distinc- 
tion, that many a soul has given up long ago in 
sheer nervous exhaustion from the effort to keep 
pace with his neighbors, and submits to a mere 
existence of duty, glad to be nobody. The hunger 
of the times is for simplicity and clearness of 
vision. If we withdraw from the world we have 
shut the door of opportunity even for social ser- 
vice. We may remain ‘unspotted,’ but that is 
only half the God-given commission. On the other 
hand, if we are not careful, even we of the Society 
of Friends, blessed with a heritage of generations 
of calmness, peace, content of mind, conviction 
even, shall one day find that we have forfeited all 
of it, in our blind haste to gather in all the 
good things within such easy reach, if we only 
hurry fast enough. 

“IT believe you would not be present here to-day 
did you not feel as I do that it is time for us to 
stop and consider earnestly together some plan by 
which we may individually and jointly find the 
right way. 

“Tt would that I had the power to draw you all, 
in a moment of time, into the inner circle of ac- 
quaintance with that saint of our own beloved So- 
ciety, that Christlike spirit, that man of God, John 
Woolman. We do not need to review the events of 
his outward life here in his own home country, 
but let us allow ourselves a few moments to re- 
joice in the opinions of those whose judgment 
counts in the world at large. Strange to say, in 
spite of the fact that John Woolman’s education 
was small and that his writings, all of which are 
included in one small volume, were given to the 
world with a purpose wholly ethical, these opin- 
ions come from men of note in the literary world. 
It was Charles Lamb who said, ‘Get the writings of 
John Woolman by heart and love the early Qua- 
kers.’ In the diary of Henry Crabb Robinson, the 
intimate friend of Goethe, Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, are found such expressions as these: ‘His is 
a beautiful soul. ...His moral qualities are trans- 
ferred to his writings. His religion was love.... 
If one could venture to impute to his creed and 
not to his personal character, the delightful frame 
of mind he exhibited, one could not hesitate to be 
a convert. His Christianity is most inviting,— 
it is fascinating!’ Wm. Ellery Channing calls his 
journal ‘the sweetest and purest autobiography 
in the language.’ A leading British review has 
called him, ‘the man, who in all the centuries sine: 
the advent of Christ, lived nearest the Divine pat- 
tern.” Doubtless for similar reasons as are indi- 
cated here, President Eliot calls the attention of 
a critical world by placing Woolman’s Journal on 
his select book shelf. John G. Whitttier quotes 
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another writer whose authority in devotional lit- 
erature is unquestioned; ‘His gift was love,—a 
charity of which it does not enter into the natural 
heart of man to conceive. ...In this pure univers- 
al charity there is nothing fitful or intermittent. 
....Its springs are deep and constant, its rising is 
like that of a mighty river, its very overflow calm 
and steady, leaving life and fertility behind it.’ 
For this testimony of the fruits of this life, we 
may add that of Whittier himself, whose name is 
so prominently linked with the same cause: ‘The 
abolition of human slavery....a far-reaching 
moral, social and political revolution, undoing the 
work of centuries, unquestionably owes much of 
its original impulse to the life and labors of a poor 
unlearned working man of New Jersey, whose 
very existence was scarcely known beyond the nar- 
row circle of his religious society.’ 

“So much for his activity in this, his particular 
line of social work and we learn also that oppres- 
sion in many other forms claimed his earnest at- 
tention. As to his religious activity, we have only 
to turn to the testimonies of his own monthly 
meeting and that of English Friends in York- 
shire shortly after his death, to discover that ‘his 
ministry was sound, very deep and penetrating,’ 
and that it was as ‘a pure and refreshing stream 
to the weary travellers towards the city of God.’ 
His judgment in affairs of discipline was sound 
and clear and he was most useful ‘in treating with 
those who had done amiss,’ showing great tender- 
ness and Christian forbearance. Therefore, if 
we can determine how so much was accomplished 
in the comparatively short life of 52 years, by a 
poor unlearned workingman, who confesses to sore 
temptations in his youth because of his fondness 
for society and who supported a wife and daughter 
during his later years, we shall learn something 
to fit our own different conditions. 


“Our first knowledge of his conscious effort to | 


live an earnest life is from the story of his con- 
victions at the age of 18, after two years of what 
he calls ‘wantonness,’ and ‘vanities,’ which had 
caused him much mental suffering. He says, ‘I 
was now led to look seriously at the means by 
which I was drawn from the pure truth and 
learned that if I would live such a life as the faith- 
ful servants of God lived, I must not go into com- 
pany, as heretofore, in my own will, but all the 
cravings of sense must be governed by a Divine 
principle’....I felt the power of Christ prevail 
over selfish desires. ...I found no narrowness re- 
specting sects or opinions but believed that sin- 


cere upright-hearted people in every society who | 


truly love God, are accepted of Him. As I lived 
under the cross and simply followed the opening 
of truth, my mind from day to day was more en- 





lightened. ...my heart was often tender and con- 
trite and universal love to my fellow-creatures in- 
creased in me.’ 

“Up to the age of 21 he had lived with his par- 
ents on the farm, being afforded the ordinary 
schooling of the time in the country and making 
use of his winter evenings in reading and study. 
We now find him tending the shop and keeping 
books for a baker in the town. He seems to have 
realized fully that he would be more in the way of 
temptation and he sought earnestly for true hu- 
mility and purity. Ere long the loss of some of his 
friends who had made it difficult for him to fol- 
low his ideal, was replaced by the interest of 
those whose conversation was helpful. The reve- 
lation that God alone had been his guide in these 
experiences, brought with it a feeling of tender 
compassion for those who were still off their 
guard. From this time on, we note his experi- 
ences in the ministry. Here too he was not always 
entirely clear as to what was required of him, but 
after a period of distress, the Comforter visited 
him and soon again he would be moved to speak, 
each time with more assurance. ‘From an inward 
purifying,’ he says, ‘and steadfast abiding under 
it springs a lively operative desire for the good of 
others.’ 

“At the age of 23, his sense of the loving care 
of a Heavenly Father over all creatures, deepened 
into such trust that he was willing to submit to 
inward guidance in his business affairs also. A 
single paragraph from the journal will explain 
his attitude. ‘Having now been several years with 
my employer, and he doing less in merchandise 
than heretofore, I was thoughtful about some 
other way of business, perceiving merchandise to 
be attended with much cumber in the way of 
trading in these parts. My mind, through the 
power of truth, was in a good degree weaned from 
the desire of outward greatness, and I was learn- 
ing to be content with real conveniences that were 
not costly, so that a way of life free from much 
entanglement appeared best for me, though the in- 
come might be small. I had several offers of busi- 
ness that appeared profitable, but I did not see my 
way clear to accept of them, believing they would 
be attended with more outward care and cumber 
than was required of me to engage in. I saw that 
an humble man, with the blessing of the Lord, 
might live on a little and that where the heart 
was set on greatness, success in business did not 
satisfy the craving; but that commonly with an in- 
crease of wealth the desire of wealth increased. 
There was a care on my mind so to pass my time 
that nothing might hinder me from the most 
steady attention to the voice of the true Shepherd.’ 
He learned the trade of a tailor and after some 
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struggle to be content with this humbler station 
in lite, he experienced a ‘heavenly light and con- 
solation,’ and ‘things were made easy which had 
been otherwise.’ 

“What a miracle was wrought in a few short 
years in this young life just by absolute faithful- 
ness to the one principle of the Inner Light! That 
principle which we all profess to believe as 
Friends. What limitless possibilities of usefulness 
open before us as individuals and as a Society as 
we enter into the meaning of this Divine princi- 
ple expressed in such a life as John Woolman’s. 

“For almost 30 years, not of old age, but of the 
very youth and prime of life, his field of labor 
gradually widened; he felt his strength increasing 
to meet it, and relationship with the Eternal Guide 
growing closer with each new experience. Suffer- 
ing and darkness come upon him because of his 
inability to cope with the waywardness and the 
misery of his fellowmen, but infinite comfort for- 
ever followed in their steps, and he found himself 
dwelling in that harmony in which all ‘wants and 
cesires are bounded by pure wisdom.” That this 
attitude of mind and spirit was not spasmodic or 
emotional with him but habitual, is even more 
plain from some of his writings published the year 
after his death under the title, ‘Serious Considera-| 
tions on Various Subjects of Importance.’ There 
is hardly a page that has not some such expres-! 
sion as this: ‘May we reverently wait on Him for; 
strength to lay aside all unnecessary expense of} 
every kind and learn contentment in a plain, sim- 
ple life,....a life where no unnecessary care nor 
expenses may encumber our minds nor lessen our 
ability to do good.’....‘There is a harmony in the 
several parts of this divine work in the hearts of 
people; he who leads them to cease from those 
gainful employments, carried on in the wisdom 
which is from beneath, delivers also from the de- 
sire after worldly greatness, and reconciles the 
mind to a life so plain that a little doth suffice. 
Here the real comforts of life are not lessened. 
Moderate exercise, in the way of true wisdom, is 
pleasant both to mind and body. Food and rai- 
ment sufficient, though in the greatest simplicity, 
is accepted with content and gratitude. He 
speaks often of ‘imaginary wants’ and ‘customs 
which our Holy Shepherd leads not into, believ- 
ing that if we carelessly give attention to these 
things, it results not only in our own suffering 
for disobedience and in an inability to see the right 
way, but oppression must exist somewhere because 
of our selfish greed, and the true harmony of man- 
kind is destroyed. 

“But we are not here to dwell upon the inter- 
esting points of a certain man’s philosophy of life, 
but to consider whether this method of finding 
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time is practical for us. In all sincerity, I be- 
lieve it is not only practical but it is the only 
method which will bring success. What then? 
Shall we all give up our present occupations and 
follow some humbler trade? No. Weshould have 
failed to understand the real secret of John Wool- 
man’s usefulness, the very spirit of his endeavor, 
which was to follow the voice within himself not 
the dictation of others. Furthermore, this very 
task that seems to bind us when seen through the 
eye of opportunity for service, may be our best 
field of labor. This following of the guide we can 
all do and I doubt not, most of us are already try- 
ing to do it in a measure. But are we making it a 
matter of constant effort? Do we give ourselves 
a period of undisturbed communion each day with 
the Divine companion in that we may 
better understand His desires for us and re- 
spond more promptly? Or do we let other things 
of secondary importance crowd it out day after 
day, week after week, imagining that there will 
be more time for it later on? Many an oppor- 
tunity for helping another has slipped by us un- 
heeded because our insight was not keen enough 
and because we have so long forgotten to put our- 
selves into conscious touch with the Divine love 
which would have ministered unto it. To conse- 
crate ourselves in this measure, it is true, may 


order 


mean for some of us, changes in our business re- 
lations, in our social life, even in the ordinary 
routine of our home life, but I believe we shall 
find it true as John Woolman did, that whatever 
of joy and satisfaction has to be sacrificed will be 
more than replaced by the sense of increasing 
strength and usefulness and the sweetness of the 
ever closer friendship with God. 

“It would seem almost impossible that such a 
theory could be applied to our Friends’ Associa- 
tions, but the suggestion comes to me that if they 
were all, as some of them have been, turned into 
agencies for the help of people less fortunate than 
ourselves, we should find much larger and more 
interesting fields of usefulness opening before us. 
In each neighborhood where the members of the 
Association have been concerned because the at- 
tendance has decreased, could we not cease our 
efforts to get people to come and place it in the 
direction of finding out what the few faithful ones 
of us can do in our own communities to make life 
less of a burden and more of a joy to others? 
When we meet together, instead of planning a pro- 
gram which we think will attract the other young 
Friends who ought to be interested, let us turn the 
meeting into what some of us like to call a T. I. O. 
or Talk-it-over. We can report what we have done 
and what there is to be done in any line of social or 
religious work, be it ever so small and insignifi- 
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cant, or we can bring suggestions of what is being 
done in other neighborhoods and plan something 
definite to be accomplished before the next meet- 
ing. But most important of all let us take some 
time in our meeting for a little season of real wait- 
ing upon God for his guidance both individually 
and collectively in the work we find to do. Let us 
seek for larger faith and clearer vision. Someone 
has reminded us that ‘a scrap of faith goes such 
along way.’ And let us also remember that others 
are being guided as well as ourselves and that their 
sight may be clearer than ours. Ere long we shall 
surely see some definite lines of work opening be- 
fore us and we shall find time to do it because our 
Heavenly Father will have begun to show us daily 
and hourly what things are important for that 
time and will grant us a little of the joy of real 
serivce. At the same time we shall experience 
through our own faithfulness and the fellowship 


of other consecrated lives that for which all of us 


long, the deepening of our spiritual natures, and 


we shall be able humbly to thank our Father for 
the life of John Woolman and to feel the assurance 
that we have been of some use in the Heavenly 


Kingdom.” 


The discussion was opened by Edward Pennock, 
of London Grove Association, who spoke in sub- 


stance as follows: 


“In all of Woolman’s writing and practice no 
note is so clearly adapted to this age as the one 
His voluntary re- 
straint of the money-making propensity stands 
out in sharp contrast to the mad rush for accumu- 
His simple 
tastes and habits of life are a rebuke to the reck- 


chosen for our subject to-day. 


lation which is so prevalent now. 


less and extravagant spending of the present. 


“Yet it is his attitude, this spirit that we want 
to catch, rather than to literally do as he did under 
If we adopt his method we 
need not necessarily abandon our present business 
nor resign from our present positions and give all 
our time to religious and philanthropic work. In 
fact there may be conditions under which the most 
religious thing we can do will be to follow faith- 
fully our present work and find in it the develop- 
But if the 
choice comes to us, we may avoid the ‘cumber’ of 
requires all 
our time and thought and energy and be satis- 
fied with the one that will pay less perhaps, but 


all circumstances. 


ment of our social and religious nature. 


the large salaried position that 


allow some leisure for other activities. 


“But in condemning this question, why should 
we divorce our business life from our social and 
The clear call of the present is for 
the unity of the whole nature in life, in business, 
It was said this morning that 
our methods of doing business are barbarous, and 


religious life? 


whatever it may be. 
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so they are in some respects; but they are not so 
barbarous as they used to be. There is a growing 
and marked tendency to consider the right of the 
employee and the demands of the public. Profit 
sharing, co-operation, the welfare of workmen, the 
service of the public, are marks of the present 
business development. We know not what changes 
are coming, but great opportunities are opening 
for the progressive and concerned business man to 
express his social ideals and his religious feelings 
through his business, rather than apart from it. 
I believe the great steps forward of the next dec- 
ades are to be along industrial and economic lines. 
Production and distribution will be more and more 
socialized and made to represent the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. The Kingdom 
is to come through better business methods, under 
which all may live lives of industry and honesty 
and co-operation for a better world. Love, justice, 
sympathy and a larger faith may be expressed in 
the business life, both by employer and employed. 
If we approach this problem in the prayerful atti- 
tude of John Woolman, we shall find the way.” 

































































































































SCHUYLKILL MEETING. 


[Read by Sarah C. Pennypacker at the time of the re- 
cent pilgrimage to Schuylkill Meeting House near Phcenix- 
ville, Pa.] 




















(Concluded from last week. ) 

Perhaps reference should be made to the only 
school of which we have knowledge, held in this 
room, which was that already mentioned as 
taught by Benjamin Moore. In connection with 
mention of this school it may not be out of place 
to give an incident related by my father, he hav- 
ing been one of Benjamin Moore’s pupils. This 
story was of a visit to the school made by Sarah 
Walker, a daughter of Enoch Walker, and at the 
time a Westtown student home on a visit. Ben- 
jamin Moore asked her to read for the school. 
The classic of those days was the English Reader 
compiled by Lindley Murray. From that collec- 
tion she chose Dr. Johnson’s “Journey of a Day” 
and delighted her auditors by the clearness, delib- 
eration and dignity of her rendering of that “Les- 
son of Life.” 

William Folger, a relative of Lucretia Mott, 
was also a pupil. This was brought to mind by 
a recent re-reading of the “Life of Lucretia Mott,” 
when chancing upon a paragraph which told of 
a branch of the family being interested in nail 
works on the banks of the French Creek. This 
was the enterprise which had brought William 
Folger’s family here. 

During the latter years of my father’s life a 
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stranger entered his office and accosted him with, 
“Art thou Elijah F. Pennpacker?” which was 
answered by another question, “Art thou William 
Folger?” whereupon the friendship was re-estab- 
lished, reminiscences followed and the query 
came, “Dost thou remember Sarah Walker’s visit 
and her reading to the school?” and then the two 
aged men in concert repeated the story of how 
“Obidah, the son of Abensina, left the caravan- 
serai early in the morning and pursued his jour- 
ney through the plains of Indostan’’—an example 
of the strength of early impression. 

In 1845, Second month 5th, Valley Preparative 
Meeting appoints Stephen Stephens and Charles 
Thomas to collect some money to assist Schuylkill 
Friends’ to defray the expenses of building a 
schoolhouse. 

It would seem that timidity has never been a 
characteristic of our meeting, which we find is now 
called Schuylkill, as evidenced by an interesting 
minute in the books of Radnor Monthly Meeting, 
dated First month 13th, 1848, which reads as fol- 
lows: “The committee appointed by the monthly 
meeting to visit Schuylkill Preparative Meeting on 
conferring together were united in judgment that 
an advantage would arise from men and women 
holding their preparative meetings separate and 
apart from each other, and we would encourage 
them to weigh the subject and adopt our sugges- 
tion, believing it would be more in accordance 
with the order and practice of society.” Signed 
by Abner Lewis, Vanlen Eachus, Lydia Davis, 
Ruth Thomas. The query arises, was this the 
first meeting to suggest joint sessions? One year 
later an exercise was spread before the meeting 
that the Valley and Schuylkill preparative meet- 
ings be reunited and some months later we find 
that way did not open to adopt any change. 

In 1854 Charles Adamson and Joseph Walker 
are appointed to have charge of the deed of con- 
veyance and to consult Moses Robinson thereof. 

Because of difficulty in gaining access to rec- 


ords at a time when there was leisure to devote to | 


them it has been impossible to examine all up to 
the present time and preference has been given 
to the earlier rather than to the later records. No 
trace was discovered of the minutes of Schuylkill 
Preparative Meeting which would, perhaps most 
of all, place us in intimate communication with 
the activities within the meeting of our parents 
and grandparents. 

The closing of the earthly pilgrimages of many 
and the scattering of families have greatly deplet- 
ed our numbers, and probably no one present re- 
members a time when an attendance of twenty 
persons at a First-day morning meeting was 
not considered a very encouraging number. In 











the days of the ministry of Lucretia Mott, Dr. 
George Truman and William Dorsey, circular 
meetings held in this house were so largely at- 
tended that it was necessary to lower the parti- 
tion, both rooms being filled. These meetings 
were held, however, on First-day afternoon, and 
the attendance did not at all represent our mem- 
bership, being drawn from Phoenixville and the 
surrounding country and represented all sects. 
In the “Life of Lucretia Mott,” to which allusion 
has already been made, there was reference to 
some Friends’ meetings which prohibited the 
holding of anti-slavery meetings within their 
walls. No such feeling existed here. Though the 
neighborhood could not be considered anti-slavery 
in its attitude, there were members of this meet- 
ing who were pronounced advocates of that cause, 
and some old-fashioned reflectors which have 
long been a part of the rubbish of the adjacent 
schoolroom, were purchased to be used in intensi- 
fying the illuminating powers of the oil-lamps 
and tallow candles on the occasion of evening 
anti-slavery lectures held in this room. 

James Wood, a Philadelphia merchant, who 
succeeded Enoch Walker as owner of Moore Hall, 
and who made it his summer home, felt so strong- 
ly on the subject of race prejudice that he re- 
quested his body should be buried in our modest 
ground, rather than in the family enclosure at 
Laurel Hill, where regulations prohibited any 
dusky brother from resting within its limits. His 
grave here is a mute witness of the sincerity of 
his convictions. To James Wood we are also 
indebted for added associations, for with him 
came to worship here the Quaker poet beloved by 
all, John G. Whittier. When the latter, as a 
young man, was editor of the Pennsylvania Free- 
man in Philadelphia, Whittier found a home there 
and an intimacy was established between these 
two men which found expression in quiet visits 
to Moore Hall. 


“And so” they found “it well to come 
For deeper rest to this still room.” 


I have frequently heard allusions by those who 
remembered, to the impression made by the quiet 
dignity, stately grace and dark flashing eyes of 
the poet. 

Of the schools held in the adjoining room, prob- 
ably the first was that under the care of Elijah 
F. Pennypacker. 

It would be interesting to follow the careers 
of many of the students who worked and played 
in that building. They have sought and found 
many places, have followed the highways of the 
world, and one of them sat at the council table of 


| the nation—Wayne MacVeagh, he being one who 
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was removed from school when his father became 


alarmed at the anti-slavery and reformatory bias 
given by his preceptor. 

I remember a story told by one who played and 
who, on a certain Fifth-day, was not considered 
worthy to attend the mid-week meeting with the 
school as was customary. Instead he was left alone 
with his books and presumably with study. His 
meditations, however, were with his classmates, on 
this side of the partition. Finally his desire to see 
them became so strong that he mounted the desk, 
whose length extended along the partition on the 
other side, and stretching up with infinite care, 
his fingers resting on the upper edge, where the 
lower fold met the upper one, he managed, 
through the crack to gain a view of the devout 
assemblage. Finally his absorption overcame his 
prudence and his weight rested upon the edge, it 
dropped and the culprit, with uplifted hands, pro- 
truding eyes and open mouth was disclosed to 
the gaze of the startled beholders. 

Later, as a teacher, came Graceanna Lewis, 
whose scientific work afterwards attracted the 
attention of Prof. Huxley. It was in one of her 
classes in the next room that she so aroused the 
interest of a little girl in the study of physiology 
that it culminated a few years afterward in the 
study of medicine and her pupil was the second 
woman in the United States to receive the diploma 
of Doctor of Medicine. 

Here the records are left for other historians 
to complete. Should our members so decrease as 
to reach extinction the principles for which our 
Society stands will remain: 

“The mystery, dimly understood, 

That love of God is love of good, 

That to be saved is only this,— 

Salvation from our selfishness, 

That Book and Church and Day are given, 

For man, not God—for earth, not Heaven.” 


A complaint has gone up from the churches 
for several years of lack of young men entering 
the ministry; it is laid down as a reason that min- 
isters are not paid enough salary. But that is 
not the true reason ; the true reason is that young 
men of ideas feel no inspiration or vision within 
the churches. The churches offer them no great 
message to deliver. Men who are willing to sac- 
rifice most, never do it for salaries. And there 
is never any lack of men to go through fire and 
tempt death if only they are aflame with a great 
purpose. —Ray Stannard Baker. 

In the American Magazine. 
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FRIENDS AS TEACHERS IN ENGLAND. 

[From the report in The Friend (London) of a recent 
two days’ session of the Central Education Committee of 
London Yearly Meeting.] 

Two sittings were devoted to the important 
questions of the supply and training of Friend 
teachers, their adequate remuneration, and the 
provision of pensions after their retirement. A 
very valuable letter had been received by the Sec- 
retary from Professor M. E. Sadler on the ques- 
tion of the training of teachers for Friends’ 
schools, in which a proposal was made for the es- 
tablishment of a training department in connec- 
tion with the two schools at York, under the su- 
pervision of Leeds University. This proposal 
found a general sympathetic approval, and it was 
commended to the consideration of the York 
Schools Committee, in the hope that a workable 
scheme might be evolved. 

The question of teachers’ salaries and pensions 
was brought forward by a minute of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, and further introduced by the 
Chairman and R. H. Marsh. Valuable papers were 
read by Edmund Ashby and George C. Harris sug- 
gesting two different schemes for the provision of 
retiring allowances for teachers, and there was a 
long and interesting discussion on the whole sub- 
ject. 

It was generally recognized that the salaries 
paid to teachers in our schools were in many cases 
too small to allow of adequate saving for old age. 
The general opinion was that the schools ought to 
pay adequate salaries and to charge such fees for 
the children as would meet the additional cost. 
The value of a pension scheme was recognized, 
but there was some fear that contributions from 
the schools for this purpose might adversely affect 
salaries, and a feeling on the part of some that an 
equitable scale of salaries was necessary to get the 
full benefit out of the provision of pensions. It 
was decided to endeavor to ascertain the views of 
the teachers on the subject at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Friends’ Guild of Teachers, before 
deciding on any action. 


DEMOCRATIC CHRISTIANITY. 

It is the great merit of Quakerism that it 
divined the essential democracy of Christianity 
in an age when democracy was so unknown in 
Church or State as hardly to have a name, and 
asserted the equality of all human spirits. The 


principle which influenced George Fox to refuse 
hat-honor and remain covered in every presence 
and to give the plain thee and thou to each person, 
| no matter what station, may not have been the 


| 


revelation he thought it, but it had the living 
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truth in it, and it must yet rule the world. Quaker- | 
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“They are right about changing those classes 


ism had its own follies and excesses, but it swept | around,” he said, after a minute or two. “A boy 


more nonsense out of the heads and hearts that 
received it than the rest of the world has yet be- 
gun to be rid of, or is like to be for some ages to 
come. A man put off with his useless buttons all 
idle and foolish conventions and recognized him- 
self as the equal of other men; he spoke the simple 
truth, and he worshipped honest labor by toiling 
at any trade without a sense of dishonor. Because 
we are so glib in declaring our belief in the 
dignity of labor, we fancy ourselves in advance 
of the Quakers of two hundred and fifty years 
ago; but the democrats among us who would not 
think it sorrow and shame to be forced to work 
for their bread with their hands are far fewer 
than the sect who discovered democratic Chris- 
tianity. Thomas Ellwood was by birth a gentle- 
man, yet when he was in prison with many other 
Quakers he was glad to learn the art of tailoring 
from one of his brother sectaries, and he labored 
diligently at it as long as he remained there, 
“spending those leisure hours with innocency and 
pleasure, which want of business would have 
made tedious.” 

All impulses, good or bad, exhaust themselves, 
and Quakerism seems now in its last days, but 
those who love to believe that we shall some time 
dwell in peace and unity, through a sense of their 
essential equality, cannot read the history of that 
belief without renewed courage. It will be well 
for them, too, if they can perceive that democracy 
only becomes vital when it is a religion as well as 
a policy. —William Dean Howells. 

In his essay on Thomas Elwood (1877). 


THE PUPIL’S POINT OF VIEW. 

In our consideration of First-day school work 
we seldom get the pupil’s point of view and, when 
by chance it comes our way, it is usually illuminat- 
ing. I was standing in a group of people a short 
time .ago, discussing our particular First-day 
school, when one in authority announced that the 
classes were to be changed around and given to 
different teachers. ‘The teachers,” he said, “had 
had the same classes long enough.” Being in the 
midst of a most important piece of work with my 
class of boys, I rather heatedly objected to having 
them taken out of my hands, “Wait until I have 
finished my work,” I said, “and then produce a 
man who can give my class business ethics and 
philanthropy, and I’ll give it up cheerfully.” The 
conversation then drifted into other channels and 
I was introduced to a young man I had not met 
before but who had been listening to our talk. 





soon learns all a First-day school teacher knows.” 
I winced a little, but it was good for me. “You 
see the teachers don’t spend enough time on prep- 
aration,” he continued. I saw that he was feeling 
sympathetic with the boys who had sat under my 
teaching for the last three years. He was going to 
save them if he could. 1 took several minutes to 
explain my methods and kind of work to him and 
told, perhaps with a pardonable desire to defend 
my position, of the hours I spend trying to pre- 
pare myself to present my lesson in a way that will 
make my class respect it as they do their lessons 


‘in the day school; feeling rather regretful the 


while that I couldn’t match my knowledge and 
preparation with the keen perception of this young 
man who has passed the First-day school age and 
so dares to make his criticism of First-day school 
work. I should like the chance to keep him busy 
finding out all I know about my subject, even 
though it would mean keeping myself very busy 
preparing to meet his demands. And, flippant as 
this may sound, it is a good attitude to take. We 
should make these boys and girls in our First-day 
schools keen to find out what we know. We should 
keep them very busy trying to discover what there 
is in our subject. The position of the young man 
was quite right. We First-day school teachers 
do not spend nearly enough time on preparation. 
Having recovered from my pique, I am quite sure 
that I could spend much more time than I do on 
my work to the advantage of all concerned. 

Professor Palmer, of Harvard, says in his lec- 
ture on the Ideal Teacher: “I cannot teach right 
up to the edge of my knowledge without fear of 
falling off. My pupils discover this fear, and my 
words are ineffective. They feel the influence of 
what I do not say. One cannot precisely explain 
it, but when I move freely across my subject as if 
it mattered little on what part of it I rest, they 
get a sense of assured power which is compulsive 
and fructifying. The subject acquires conse- 
quence, their minds swell, and they are eager to 
enter regions of which they had not previously 
thought.” 

That is the ideal and the thing we First-day 
school teachers should work hard for. Our duty 
is to teach the most important branch of all study, 
but it often fails to impress the child as important 
because our knowledge ard method of presenta- 
tion is so far behind that used by teachers in our 
day schools. Could we oftener get the pupil’s 
point of view, I am sure we should more readily 
realize our need for more knowledge and better 
preparation. 

A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
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THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 

Under this title the Proceedings* of the First 
Congress of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, held in Philadelphia in the Race Street 
Meeting House, in Fourth month, have now been 
brought out. 

The volume has an introduction on the Origin 
and Aims of the Federation by Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte, the Secretary. A complete directory of 
the officers, committees and everything pertaining 
to the Federation and to this particular Congress 
are included. The Testimonies adopted and all 
the addresses are given in full. 

There were six general sessions. The topic of 
the first was Religious Tolerance and Good Citi- 
zenship, with four addresses from the point of 
view of the Jew, the Catholic, the Protestant and 
the Negro, each by a representative of these por- 
tions of our people. 

The second topic was the Nature and Mission 
of Religious Liberalism. At this session there 
were six main addresses, including that of the 
President of the Congress, Henry W. Wilbur, and 
the notable addresses of William C. Gannett, and 
of Frederick W. Perkins on The Obligations and 
Opportunities of Religious Liberalism in America 
To-day. The third session, the topic of which was 
Religion and Modern Life, included the address 
of Professor Foster on Jesus Christ in Modern 
Life. There were also the addresses of Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, and of Rabbi Philipson on the Bible 
in Modern Life. 

Religion and the Social Question was the topic 
of the fourth session, the four addresses of which 
included those of Professor Peabody, author of 
Jesus and the Social Question, and one by John 
Mitchell of the American Federation of Labor. 
The session on Religion and Reform was devoted 
to Peace, with an address by Professor William I. 
Hull; Marriage and Divorce; Religion and the 
Child; and Temperance, by Wilson Doan, of In- 
dianapolis. 

*Charles W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
75 cents, postpaid. 
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The closing session was on The Fellowship of 
the Spirit. It was introduced with an address by 
Isaac H. Clothier on The Church Universal and 
one by Charles G. Ames on Liberty and Union in 
Religion. Twelve representatives of different de- 
nominations followed with messages of unity from 
their respective Fellowships. 


The current issue of Friends’ Fellowship 
Papers, Douglas Pepler, editor, contains the sec- 
ond part of The Patriotism of Peace, by the edi- 
tor; and Some Thoughts on the Presentation of 
our Testimony against War, by Duncan Todd. 
There are other interesting papers. The Papers 
are to be continued through 1910. The subscrip- 
tion price is 50 cents a year. Our Friend Ellen 
Way, West Grove, Pa., is agent for this country. 


In discussion of the large bequests of John S. 
Kennedy, of New York, to the colleges, which gifts 
are not hedged about by conditions, the Springfield 
Republican says, “These great gifts, if we are 
right about the manner of the giving, ought to 
mean that these funds can be chiefly employed in 
raising the salaries of underpaid and overworked 
instructors, young and old. Perhaps the most de- 
plorable thing in connection with our higher edu- 
cational institutions is the fact that the faculties 
are too largely troubled with worries about their 
daily bread and yearly rent. Most colleges and 
universities can well afford to halt in the matter 
of erecting costly buildings and turn their atten- 
tion to the essential value that rests in the teach- 
ing force. Plants are nothing without good use 
of them. The best of modern equipment is of 
course desirable, but the men who use these facili- 
ties for modern teaching after all constitute the 
vital element in the college problem. Proper 
care for the teaching force should be the prime 
care in wise modern college administration.” 


CONCRETE OBJECTINGS TO WAR, 


In a conversation on a railroad train on the 
omission of the Army and Navy football game 
this year, one of the speakers said that it was not 
that this game was in itself more interesting than 
others, but that it was the loss of the great society 
event of the year. The inference to be drawn from 
this is that those who compose fashionable society 
believe in militarism and look upon the officers 
of our army and navy as belonging to their “set.” 
There are many evidences that Americans who 
are not in society have an increasing testimony to 
bear against militarism. At the recent conven- 
tion of the National Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
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ment, J. Campbell White, of New York, appealed 
to the people of America to take the lead in a 
movement for worldwide peace, so that arma- 
ments may be reduced and the money that now 
goes to support armies and navies may be de- 
voted to missionary purposes. 

Another significant action occurred recently in 
Indiana, when the labor unions refused to march 
behind soldiers in a parade which was a feature 
of the German day festivities at Evansville; the 
State militia was accordingly not invited and the 
labor men took their part in the _ proces- 
sion. In this case, doubtless, the protest was made 
not so much against war in the abstract as against 
the use of soldiers to aid capitalists in their war- 
fare upon trade unions. But the trend of events 
both here and in Europe clearly shows that the 
masses of the people are protesting against war 
and the preparations for war because they bear 
very heavily upon them. 


THE BURDEN OF ARMAMENTS. 

[Dr. Wm. I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, Pa., in Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger.] 

I read with great appreciation your editorial 
in Saturday’s edition on the “Burden of Arma- 
ments.” Your words seemed to me not only 
weighty and wise, but expressed at a most oppor- 
tune time. So many things are being said and so 
many things are being done at the present time 
to increase the military and naval ardor of the 
American public, and at the same time to increase 
the burden of armaments the world over, that all 
true friends of peace welcome heartily and grate- 
fully any effort on the part of our great news- 
papers to retard the alarming progress of militar- 
ism. 


‘DON’T DRINK SLAVE COCOA. 
[From the New York Survey.] 

In this centenary year of Lincoln’s birth, Amer- 
ica is again called upon to help abolish slavery. 
The methods proposed are strikingly modern, for 
the kernel of the whole abolition plan is to organ- 
ize public sentiment against the use of slave-made 
goods. 

As result of Mr. Nevinson’s travels, made 
known here through a series of articles in Har- 
per’s Magazine and later in book form, it has been 
understood well that the Portuguese islands of 
San Thomé and Principe in the Gulf of Guinea 
use slave labor to the practical exclusion of all 
other. Mr. Nevinson’s reports brought home 
sharply that the capture of these slaves in Africa 
meant midnight raids on villages, chain gangs, 
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flogging—all the familiar old cruelties of the 
earliest slave traffic repeated in the twentieth cen- 
tury. This has continued in spite of the represen- 
tatives of foreign governments and of prohibitory 
laws passed in Portugal, for the slaves are re- 
cruited under a form of indenture which, al- 
though leaving them nominally free, makes them 
and their children slaves forever. It all seemed 
very far away and probably to most American 
readers a mere bit of barbarism dragging tempo- 
rarily over the edge of modern times. 

But the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society of London has made clear that San 
Thomé and Principe use slave labor not merely for 
the growing of their own food, but in cultivating 
cocoa which is sold in every market in the world, 
and thus brought out sharply the responsibilities 
of the civilized world. With the co-operation of 
the large chocolate manufacturers, most of whom 
are of Quaker origin, the Society has been able 
to close the English markets to the slave-grown 
cocoa. A similar effort in Germany has led to an 
agreement among the leading German manufac- 
turers to refuse to purchase any slave-grown 
goods. But the net result so far has been merely 
a change of market—the cocoa formerly landed in 
England and Germany is now shipped to America. 
When it is remembered that the United States is 
the largest cocoa consuming country in the world, 
importing annually over 125,000,000 pounds, and 
that a very large amount of this, probably one- 
half, comes from these islands, the importance of 
our part in the abolition movement may be real- 
ized. Portugal has tried to abolish slavery in its 
colonies, but thus far the effort has proved ineffec- 
tive, and it is believed that little can be accom- 
plished so long as the African planters find our 
ports open. 

To meet this situation, the anti-slavery society 
has sent Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burtt to America to 
awaken public sentiment. Mr. Burtt made an in- 
vestigation personally in the islands, the results 
of which were presented to the English chocolate 
manufacturers with telling effect. During the 
short time he has been in America he has enlisted 
the interest and support of some of the largest 
manufacturers, among them Baker, Lowney, 
Maillard and Huyler. All these firms, it is stated, 
do not use cocoa of the grade imported from San 
Thomé. It appears probable, therefore, that the 
propaganda among manufacturers will have to 
reach unnumbered small concerns throughout the 
United States. The task is a tremendous one, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Burtt are proceeding quietly about 
it. 

In the meantime, the National Consumers’ 
League has passed a resolution commending them 
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and urging its members to refuse to buy chocolate 
made from slave-grown cocoa. The details of the 
movement so far as it affects consumers have yet 
to be worked out—how purchasers may be notified 
of which is slave- and which free-grown cocoa, 
and the like. 


MIAMI QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Miami Quarterly Meeting, held at Waynesville, 
Ohio, Eleventh month 13th, was well attended 
for the season of the year, as the weather was 
ideal. Friends were present from South Charles- 
ton, Selma, Cincinnati, Lebanon, Springboro, New 
Vienna and Harveysburg. 

Catherine Stanton, aged 90, a life-long member 
of the Orthodox branch of Friends, was in at- 
tendance both Seventh and First-days, and de- 
livered interesting messages, testifying of the 
peace and joy of a life “hid with Christ in God.” 

The meeting adopted the ruling of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, that all the Queries (12) be read 
but once a year and the substance of the answers 
forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. 

In place of answering Queries as heretofore 
provided at intervening times, subordinate meet- 
ings are to forward approved essays at least twice 
during the year, treating of any of the vital So- 
ciety questions. 

The Quarterly Meetings are to review these es- 
says, summarize if thought proper and hand to 
a committee of the Yearly Meeting, which shall 
arrange the subjects for presentation to that 
body. This arrangement is placed on one year’s 
trial. 

A lively and earnest discussion resulted in the 
unanimous adoption of the following: 

“The painful realization of the disastrous re- 
sults to life and limb arising from the vision and 
prosecution of Intercollegiate games, particularly 
that of football, demands our most earnest protest, 
and we hereby request and urge upon the presi- 
dents and faculties of our various colleges that 
they exercise their influence and power for the 
abolition of these Intercollegiate contests.” 

By direction and on behalf of Miami Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held Eleventh month 13, 1909. 

AARON B. CHANDLER. 


SOLOMON F. HARDY. 

Solomon F. Hardy, son of Neal and Elizabeth R. 
Hardy, was born near Pendleton, Indiana, Tenth 
month 19th, 1837, his parents having moved there 
from Chester County, Pa., six years before. He 
was the third of eight children, and to the school- 
ing obtained in the log house of pioneer days he 
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added the liberal education that comes from the 
thoughtful reading of good books. 

In 1859, at the age of twenty-one, he with three 
others started on foot for Colorado, the journey 
occupying three months. When the Civil War 
broke out he returned to Indiana; with his brother 
Morris he enlisted in the 16th Indiana in Sixth 
month, 1862, and served until the end of the war. 
In 1866 he opened a general store in Markleville, 
where he continued in business until his death. 
During that time he not only gained prosperity 
for himself, but by his honesty and square dealing 
won the confidence of the entire community. 

He was married Eleventh month 19th, 1868, ac- 
cording to the order of the Society of Friends, to 
Sarah Ann James. To this happy union eight chil- 
dren were born, two of whom died in early child- 
hood. The other six are proving the heritage of 
their birth and training by adding to the good 
citizenship of Indiana. 

S. F. Hardy was a faithful and consistent mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends and when in health 
was seldom absent from its meetings. He served 
efficiently for many years as clerk of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting, and also as elder. 

For several years he had been in failing health, 
but his years of semi-invalidism were rich in ser- 
vice to family, to the community and to the meet- 
ing. Surrounded by loving children and grand- 
children, and sustained by the devoted wife who 
for forty-one years had been in an unusual degree 
the sharer of his joys and sorrows, he watched 
through many months with conscious eyes the ap- 
proach of death, and met it as only the righteous 
can meet it, prayerfully and fearlessly. 

E. E. L. 





WILLIAM BUTLER. 
[Abridged from West Chester Local News.] 

William Butler, who died recently at the age of 
87, was one of the strong men of Chester County, 
Pa., uncompromising in his support of honor and 
integrity. He was the third of five sons of James 
and Rachel Butler, of Upper Uwchlan township. 
A paternal ancestor was Noble Butler, who is 
mentioned creditably in the records of the Friends’ 
Monthly Meeting of Kennett, and there married 
Rachel Jones, of Goshen, 1727. On his mother’s 
side he was a descendant of Joseph Phipps, who 
sat in William Penn’s first assembly in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After completing his law studies, William But- 
ler was admitted to the Chester County Bar in 
1845. In 1861 he was elected Judge of the Courts 
in Chester County. Ten years later he was re- 


elected, and sat until 1879, when he was appointed 
Judge of the United States District Court in Phil- 
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adelphia, in which position he served for twenty 
years, retiring with honors. 

Judge Butler married Letitia Miner Thomas, 
daughter of the late Dr. Thomas, of West Chester, 
and the two lived together in constancy and affec- 
tion until her death, which occurred twelve years 
ago. While she was able to go about he never left 
home on a visit without her, or went alone any- 
where else that it was possible to take her. Thus 
all his pleasures and sorrows were shared. 





“WORDS, MERE WORDS.” 

So much can be read into a statement which was 
not intended by the author to be so construed that 
it behooves every one of us to see that our mean- 
ing is not misunderstood. And that brings us di- 
rectly to the fact that often when speaking of 
another’s actions we speak slightingly of what we 
have at best only a slight knowledge. And this 
thought is further carried out by the fact that 
often when we think we know the facts we do not 
know them at all. Often there are circumstances 
surrounding the case of which we know nothing 
and which have had a decided bearing on the 
actions of the party under discussion. So that 
to condemn anyone for any action whatever with- 
out a thorough and complete inquiry into all the 
actions and all the circumstances surrounding the 
case (which is practically impossible in this day 
of hurried snap judgment) is not right. What 
1 am aiming at, therefore, is that everyone should 
be more careful in talking about and expressing 
their opinions of other people. 

Some of our friends do not go to meeting very 
often. Have we any right to condemn them for 
that reason? Is meeting necessary or desirable 
to all of us in the same proportion that it may be 
to some? May not those who attend less often be 
in their own way just as good followers after 
Christ as those who attend regularly? 

There was a good thought in a late issue of the 
Intelligencer which struck me forcibly, and that 
is the idea of meeting being an hereditary club. To 
my mind there is a good deal of truth in the 
thought that that is the effect which meeting has 
on some of us. What progress as a Society have 
we made of late years in many of the new ideas 
and searchings after truth that are now of so 
much importance and have such a bearing on our 
modern life? All the advances made in civiliza- 
tion are due to the efforts and struggles of indi- 
viduals. Society is a huge inert being which needs 
constant prodding to keep up to the standard. The 
individual mind goes higher and further than the 
collective mind—and naturally so. If we were all 
made in the same model no progress would have 
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ever been made. Our brains and hearts are given 
us individually, to make use of as we see fit. And 
many of us do not care to have anyone except our 
own inner conscience (which is God) say to us, 
“Thus far and no farther,” “This way, not that.” 
I belive that many of our meeting-goers have 
only a “hereditary” interest in going to meeting. 
If they had a good, live interest there would be 
a very different atmosphere there from what there 
usually is. EDWARD T. BIDDLE. 


DISCIPLINE. 

Have justice and judgment so “passed over” 
from our branch of the Church of Christ as to 
cause the present protest of the same? Surely 
we should all desire that justice and judgment 
of the natural mind might “pass over’ from it, 
but there is a wide difference between this and a 
divine justice and judgment exercised only after 
every effort has been made to restore a member 
who has strayed away from that high standard of 
life and living which it is the Church’s province 
to require and maintain. This proving futile it 
is then that judgment may be placed “in the au- 
thority of Truth;” we trust it is this judgment 
and this justice that has actuated those who have 
been so deeply exercised in the case before us. 

In the great sympathy and love that we feel for 
some particular subject or subjects of a case com- 
ing within our notice, we may sometimes lose 
sight of the fact that our greatest love and sym- 
pathy and help may lie in bringing such up to a 
higher standard of life and living, instead of up- 
holding him or her in an act that cannot but have 
such far-reaching consequences upon life and char- 
acter, as well as a deteriorating influence upon 
our whole social fabric, civil and religious. 

We as members of the Society of Friends are 
not married by minister or priest, but, taking 
each other by the hand we promise “in the pres- 
ence of the Lord and these our friends, to be faith- 
ful to each other until death shall separate us.” 
Are we then helping those who desire to annul 
such a solemn covenant by our countenance of the 
same? Nay, rather help in admonishing such in 
tenderness and love to so regulate their lives 
through the aid of the divine spirit as shall do 
away with the conditions that would lead to such 
a desire, or failing in this, would sustain in 
patience under them. 

There are countless circumstances doubtless in 
many of our lives that we sometimes feel like run- 
ning away from. Even within our own hearts we 
experience a “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde” condition 
that nothing short of divine power can regulate 
or control, so that we, too, like Paul, cry out to be 
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delivered therefrom, and to have the “‘thorn” re- 
moved from our flesh! But the same answer comes 
back to us, as to him in the cool of the day, “My 
grace is sufficient for thee, my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” Paul would scarcely have 
proved the powerful minister of this grace that he 
was, had he failed to apply it in overcoming even 
so small a thing as a “thorn in the flesh.’ It is 
mostly the small things in life that annoy and 
overwhelm us, and which, if we are not watchful, 
become the “‘little forces that spoil the tender vine 
of the Lord’s right-hand planting.” In married 
life this may seem to some to be peculiarly so. 
There is then greater need to retire oftener than 
the returning day to seek that grace which alone 
can enable any of us to fulfil the obligation that 
we have thus taken upon us, as in the very pres- 
ence of God. Failing in this, is it not we and not 
the Church who should bear the stigma that is thus 
placed upon her name and character? The writer is 
no “stickler” for discipline or disciplinary methods, 
merely as such; the high standard of living which 
ours inculeates, emanated from a deep concern 
that the pure mind of our membership might, by 
periods of contemplation and consideration, be 
stirred up by ‘“‘way of remembrance of best 
things,” realizing surely that nothing but the 
spirit of Truth itself has power to discipline into 
the Truth. 

There are many sins of commission as well as of 
omission that our Book of Discipline does not cov- 
er, and which are just as sinful in our Heavenly 
Father’s sight as those that are included therein, 
and which if indulged in by our membership 
should necessitate the same care and concern by 
the Church. There are also some phrases that 
seem not to conduce to that clearness of vision 
consistent with our high calling among the 
Churches of Christ; framed by fallible men it is 
small wonder if it should have partaken, in meas- 
ure, of the same nature and therefore that neces- 
sity for revision might arise as conditions change 
and vision enlarges, comparable to the garment 
that has to be enlarged suitable to the young 
child’s growth. 

There are instances where I have felt disposed 
to question its wisdom, when J have found it was 
myself and not the discipline that needed to be 
changed, being obliged to confess that our fathers 
had builded better even than they or I knew. 

May we all then exercise a care how we judge 
both it and those who, I doubt not, are conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to uphold the high standard 
of life that it admonishes. 

It is not, if I understand it, the individual who 
strays in any way from this high standard, but 
the wrong act which he sanctions that the Church 
would condemn. SIDNEY S. YARNALL. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

FALLOWFIELD, PA.—The Association met at Fal- 
lowfield Meeting House the afternoon of Eleventh 
month 2lst. The meeting was opened by our 
president, Edwin Swayne, reading a portion of the 
second chapter of John, after which Joseph Wal- 
ton delivered an address on ‘‘Temperance,’’ in 
which he said that the liquor traffic must be 
stopped in order that the American homes, 
schools, and churches may be preserved. After this 
we had a recitation on “Temperance” by Edna M. 
Reynolds, and a few responded with sentiments. 

FRANCES E. MOORE, Sec. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—A meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held Eleventh month 21st, in the meeting 
house. A recitation was given by Mary Roberts 
entitled, ““My Creed.” Ellie Ambler noted many 
subjects of interest under current topics. Mary 
R. Livezey, as delegate to General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations, held in Moorestown, gave 
a very full account of the meeting, noting the 
paper upon John Woolman as being especially in- 
teresting. A report of the Prison Committee was 
given by Jos. M. Hilles, who announced the school 
has again opened for the winter, with classes 
taught by a number of Friends here, the student 
prisoners all taking an interest in their work. 
Some who have served their terms in prison are 
still grateful for the interest and instruction given 
them while in confinement. The majority of 
those taught are placed there for “petty crimes,” 
and have been anxious to learn how to read and 
write. One man of 65 years tried especially hard 
to grapple with the three R’s. Only those who 
are willing learners are being taught; it is espe- 
cially difficult to grade these learners. The com- 
mittee has been greatly assisted with their work 
by Warden and Mrs. Gotwals, and the prison in- 
spectors, without whose co-operation nothing could 
be done. Information has been asked of the com- 
mittee here as to the methods used in starting 
such a work, as in Delaware county the authori- 
ties have not given their consent to it. Altogether 
the work here has been very encouraging to those 
interested. A suggestion was made that some 
prominent Friends be asked to give talks to the 
Association; the subject was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. ANNA B. THOMAS, Sec. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—The Association met Elev- 
enth month 18th at the home of Abbie F. Marshall. 
“The Work of the Neighborhood Guild” was told 
by Sara Marshall, and that much interest is felt 
in this work, was shown not only in the questions 
that were asked about it, but also in the contribu- 
tions that were brought for the fair of the Guild. 


| Marion Townsend in considering events in the 


philanthropic world, read an article on “The New 
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Kennedy, who had been for years a helper in the 
philanthropic work of the country. After music 
the meeting adjourned until Eleventh month 17th, 
when the regular meeting will be held at the home 
of Ella Watson. AGNES P. SELLERS, Sec. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The last meeting of the Read- 
ing Circle of Harrisburg Friends was held at the 
home of T. M. Mauk, on Eleventh month 8th, thus 
enabling us to meet with Elizabeth J. Walker, an 
aged Friend who is confined to the house. Louisa 
\V. Strode read the opening chapter of Scripture. 
Walter G. Heacock gave a very interesting account 
of the Conference held at Fourth and Arch Streets 
on Tenth month 30th. The following Committee 
on Fellowship was appointed: Alfred F. Satter- 
thwaite. Walter G. Heacock, Rhoda S. Chambers, 
Julia C. Loo, Abbie Heacock, Cora B. Eves, Helen 
H. Farner, and Anna E. Smallwood. The duty 
of this committee is to visit and interview those 
whose names we have as having at one time been 
interested in Friends; and also to visit sick 
Friends. It was decided to change the time of 
meeting of the Reading Circle to the first Fourth- 
day evening in each month; it seems best to have 
the business session in the middle of the week, now 
that we hold meeting every First-day. The next 
one will be held at the room, 119 S. Second Street, 
Twelfth month Ist, at 8 o’clock. 

F. L. MULFORD, Sec. 


OXFORD, PA.—In the absence of the president 
and vice-president Anna Smedley opened the meet- 
ing by reading part of William Penn’s treaty with 
the Indians. Melvin Reynolds had a paper on 
“William Penn’s Boyhood Days.” Clyde Mason 
read a paper on “William Penn’s Later Days.” 
Ruth Taylor recited Longfellow’s ‘Children’s 
Hour.” An article on “William Penn in Amer- 


ica” was read by Anna Smedley. A recitation 
was given by Robert Webster. A Bi-Centennial 


poem was read by Mercy Smedley. After the 
members had responded with sentiments from 
Penn’s writings the meeting adjourned until 
Eleventh month 27th, when a Thanksgiving pro- 
gram will be given. 

ETHEL E. REYNOLDS, Sec. 


BIRTHS. 

BROWN.—At Moore, Pa., on Ninth month 5th, 1909, 
to T. Harold and Elizabeth T. Brown, a daughter, whose 
name is Elizabeth Towneley. 

CLOUD.—Near Kennett Square, Pa., on the 23rd of the 
Eleventh month, 1909, to Wilmer Taylor and Annie Eaton 
Cloud, a daughter was born, who is named Ella. 

HOFFMAN.—In Lansdowne, Pa., Sixth-day, Eleventh 
month 26th, 1909, to George M. and Elizabeth T. Hoffman, 
a daughter who is named Major’e Michener. 





to Alexander H. and Mary S. V. McDowell, a daughter, 
who has been named Phebe Haviland. 


MARRIAGES. 


SATTERTHWAITE—PRESTON.—In Trenton, N. J., 
on Eleventh month 20th, 1909, by Friends’ ceremony, John R. 
Satterthwaite and Carolina Preston, both of Trenton, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BURTON.—At the residence of her son-in-law, David 
Satterthwaite, Fallsington, Pa., on Eleventh month 13th, 
1909, Mary B. Burton, wife of Anthony Burton, in the 79th 
year of her age. 

CHANDLER.—On Eleventh month 9th, 1909, Edwin A. 
Chandler, in the 86th year of his age, at the residence of 
his son-in-law, Louis B. Eastburn, near Kennett Square, 
Pa. His illness extended over a period of several months, 
and was borne with patience and fortitude. The deceased 
was the son of the late William and Ruthanna Davis 
Chandler, and a life-long, valued member of Friends’ Meet- 
ing. While in health he was regular in attendance, served 
as an overseer for several years, and in the community 
was highly esteemed for his upright, useful life. He was 
one of a family of ten children, the two remaining, Sarah 
D., widow of the late Louis Wilkinson (she now an invalid 
in her 90th year), and Esther, wife of Alexander M. 
Chandler, of Jenkintown, Pa. His widow and two children, 
Howard E. Chandler and Anna M. Eastburn, survive 
him. 

COX.—At Flushing, L. I., Eleventh month 15th, 1909, 
Mary Frame, wife of Edmund Van Dyke Cox, and daugh- 
ter of the late William and Phebe Willets Frame. 

DUTTON.—At West Chester, Pa., Eleventh month 28th, 
1909, William T. Dutton, in the 74th year of his age. 

PHILIPS.—At Wilmington, Del., on Eleventh month 
11th, 1909, Hannah J. Philips, wife of the late William G. 
Philips, of Greenbank, Del., in the 87th year of her age. 

FLOWERS.—In Langhorne, Pa., on Eleventh 
3rd, 1909, J. Pierce Flowers, aged 69 years. 
Langhorne Friends’ Grounds. 

HALL.—At the Friends’ Boarding Home, in West Ches- 
ter, Pa., on Eleventh month 28th, 1909, Susanna S. Hall, 
widow of the late Morgan B. Hall, of Willistown, in her 
72nd year. 

LIVEZEY.—In Baltimore, Md., on Eleventh month 21st, 
1909, Charles B. Livezey, gon of the late Samuel and Har- 
riet Livezey, in his 60th year. Interment at Solesbury 
Friends’ Burying Ground, Bucks County, Pa. 

POWNALL.—At her home, in Harrisburg, Pa., Tenth 
month 25th, 1909, Esther Matilda Webb, widow of the 
late Simeon B. Pownall, aged 79 years. Interment at Sads- 
bury. Although not a member of the Society of Friends, 
she was a great admirer of Friends’ principles and was one 
of the first to entertain Harrisburg Friends. 

RIDGWAY.—At Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., on Eleventh 
month 17th, 1909, Waddington B. Ridgway, aged 72 years. 

RUSH.—On Seventh-day, Eleventh month 15th, 1909, 
Eliza Jane Rush, daughter of the late Thomas and Mary 
Rush. Interment at Horsham Friends’ Meeting. 

SWISHER.—In West Chester, Pa., on Eleventh month 
15th, 1909, Mary S. Swisher, widow of C. Brinton Swisher, 
and daughter of Elizabeth and the late Richard Strode, in 
the 43rd year of her age. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Superintendent of Friends’ General Conference De- 
partment of Equal Rights reminds the members thereof, and 
other Suffragists, not belonging to a similar organization, 
that the sum of ten cents, for each name, is now due and it 
should be forwarded before Twelfth month 25th to Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio, treasurer of the National Suff- 
rage Association, or to the subscriber. 

If all 
woman’s equality with man, would unite with active suf- 


Friends who endorse our ancient testimony of 
frage societies, the cause might gain immensely. But a 
majority of our members are not thus affiliated and many 

ich may be willing to join an enrollment of sympathizers, 
which pays exactly the same, per capita, as does any 
other auxiliary. 

The argument of numbers is always convincing and it 
Friend in each Monthly Meeting will vol- 
secure the names and the dimes that shall entitle 
large delegation at the National Suffrage 
1910. A prompt response will be appre- 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS. 


hoped 


some 
intarily 
Friends to a 
Convention in 
ciated by 
Ednor, Md. 


The Schofield School Bulletin tells us that Samuel J. En- 
trikin is again the business manager. The graduating class 
of 1910 were all in their places and began their years’ work 
f day of the school year. One of the teachers 
of the school 


the summer 


the Farmers’ Conference Agent. During 


vacation, as in previous years, he visited 
rural communities and gave practical talks on such sub- 
j School Terms,” “Owner- 
ship of Land and Homes,” “The Purchase of the Neces- 
The Bulletin says: “Many communi- 


jects as “Mortgaging,”’ “Short 
Saries of Life,” ete. 


taken on new life following the visit and lecture 


ties have 


P 4) 
of the agent 


Homes have been bought and paid for, school 


terms lengthened, home life improved, extensive farming 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 


best 


East Orange Grove Ave., 


Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
s, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
m. every First-day. 


branche 


10.30 a, 


Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at lla. m. Adult School 
before meeting. 

TWELFTH MO. 38RD (6TH-DAY). 

The Young Friends of Philadel- 
phia ll hold the first of a series of 
Musicales and Entertainments in the 
Auditorium, 140 N. 15th Street, at 8 
p. m. Turner Broomell, 
reader and impersonator, best known 
for her interpretations of child life, as- 


Jeanette 





has given place to intensive, comfortable church and schox 
houses have been provided.” 


The Friends who heard Prof. Charles H. Judd at the Rac 


Street Meeting of Friends’ Preparatory Schools last spring 


will be interested in an article by him in the current num 
ber of the School Review on “The Departments of Educa 
tion in American Universities.” 


The proposal to Indiana from the two Yearly Meeting: 
of New York to join in a Peace Conference, was, as it 
some other Yearly Meetings, decided against. 

—The Friend (Phila.). 


In numbers Indiana Yearly Meeting [evangelical] is 
said to be the largest in the world, though in the last 
few years London has been creeping near to it. 

—The Friend (Phila.). 

In the prospectus of The Journal of Educationa 
Psychology for 1910 we note among the collaborators the 
name of our Friend, Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, of Swarthmor: 
College and West Chester State Normal School. Dr. Bald 
win is for the present year engaged in special investiga 
tion in the School of Education, University of Chicago 


The Delphic Literary Society, of Swarthmore College, 
has started the year with great earnestness and enthu 
siasm. The programs have been unusually well prepared 
and well rendered. The “Delphic Senate” has started upon 
its third term. James A. Watson, acting the part of Vice 
President, presided; Samuel Bunting, Jr., elected 
President pro tem. Each member was given the name of a 
senator and will represent the interests of his state in 
discussion. (In last week’s notes, “James Shock Ayres” 
should be James Shock and Arthur Ayres.) 


was 


The only baking powder 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


—made from Grapes— 


Makes Finest, Purest Food ' 
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The College Park Association of Friends, of which Au- 
eustus T. Murray is president, held its 41st Semi-annual 
Meeting at San Jose, Cal., Eleventh month 6th, 1909. In 
the morning a meeting for worship was held in which 
Lydia Cox, Augustus T. Murray and Joel Bean gave mes- 
ages that were helpful and full of life. At the business 
ession immediately following, brief reports were given 
f the various charities in which the members are engaged, 
nd of the missions in Ramallah and Japan, and on behalf 

the California Indians. During the noon recess the 
mpany gathered around the long tables out of doors 

‘lunch and social mingling. In the afternoon Elizabeth 

Sherman described “A Day at the Tuberculosis Clinic” 

San Francisco; Sarah T. Walton gave a sketch of Caro- 
ne E. Stephen’s latest book, “Light Arising,’ and re- 
ferred to the life and character of the author; Helen 
Vail recited a poem, and a reverent, silent pause closed 

e exercises. Throughout the day the vacant chairs of 
Ruth Murray and Hannah Bean were eloquent with 
nemories. It was remarked that their spirits seemed to 
ervade the meeting. 


Woodbrookers and their friends on both sides of the 
\tlantie will read with interest the announcement of the 
ngagement of Robert Pyle, of West Grove, Pa., and Han- 

h Warner Cadbury, of Germantown, Philadelphia. 

The Laing School Visitor reports 200 pupils registered 

Tenth month. 


sisted by Elmira Chandler Williams 
it the piano. Admission, 50c; the sea- 
n, $2.00. 


The sewing room has made 31 gar- 


Illustrated lecture on Japan, by 
Dr. Charles McDowell, for benefit of 
Schofield and Laing Schools, at 
iriends’ Meeting House, East 15th 
Street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, at 8 p.m. Tickets for sale by 
J Sarnard Walton, 221 E. 15th 
Street, New York, and 110 Schmer- 


a 
rn Street, Brooklyn. 1S 
TWELFTH MoO. 4TH (7TH-DAY). 

Whitewater Quarterly Meeting at 
Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a. m. 

Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
at Marietta, Iowa, at 11 a. m. 


[TWELFTH MO. 5TH (1ST DAY). 

Merion Meeting, near Philadel- 
phia, 10.30 a. m., has arranged that 
on this and subsequent First-days a 
oach will meet the Bala and City 
Line trolley at the terminus of the line; 
at 9.56 a. m. 

At Stanton, Del., a circular meet- 
ng at 2.30 p. m., under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting. Cars for 
Stanton leave Fourth and Market Sts., 
Wilmington, Del., fifteen minutes be- 
fore and fifteen minutes after the hour. 
Special cars for Stanton, from Fourth 
and Market Sts., at 1.45 p. m. 

At Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
at 9.45 a. m., Junior Conference; 
First-day school, same hour; meet- 
ing at 11. 


An administrator 








ments, repaired 39, and trimmed 40 hats. The cobbling 
shop has mended 35 pairs of shoes. The hope is expressed 
that barrels will contain jackets for boys of seven and 
eight. Senders of barrels are asked to put the address 
of the sender on a paper inside the barrel on top of the 
clothing. Money is needed as well as barrels, as the re- 
ceipts for the month were only fourteen dollars more than 
the expenses. ———— 

Arrangements have been made for a coach to meet the 
Bala and City Line trolley at the terminus of the line at 
four minutes of ten o’clock on First-days, to accommodate 
those wishing to attend Merion Meeting, Montgomery Coun 
ty, Pa. - 

The monthly meeting of Friends of London Grove, Pa., 
next Fourth-day, the 8th, will be at 2 p. m. (instead of 10 
a. m. as heretofore). 


YOUNG FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Philadelphia Association announces a series of five 
musicales and entertainments to be held in their Audi- 
torium, 140 N. 15th Street, the first Sixth-day evening of 
each month, Twelfth month to Fourth month inclusive. 
The tickets of admission will be fifty cents, season tickets 
two dollars. The first of these evenings will be Twelfth 
month 3rd, when Jeannette Turner Broomell, well known 
for her interpretations of child life, will give some read- 
ings. She will be assisted by Elmira Chandler Williams 
at the piano. 








out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 
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—At Race Street, Philadelphia, 


meeting at 10.30 a. m., Isaac Wilson | F; Arctic to ; ro ics 
expects to be present; after-meeting | —— 

conference at 11.45—‘“Chinese Re- | 
ligion” discussion introduced by John Z = T Mi t 

L. Carver. "Fe sae in en Inv es 

—West Philadelphia (55th and Lan- a ae 

caster Avenue) First-day school and No oil heater has a higher 
Conference Class, at 10 a. m. Meet- , efficiency or greater heating 


ing at 11. 
; | power than the 
TWELFTH MO. 7TH (3RD DAY). | 


—Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, at | 5 ee 
Trenton, N. J., at 2.30 p.m. Laura | B4 3 E E i I N 


N. Rogers, clerk. 


TWELFTH MO. 8TH (4TH-DAY). | 4 4 Oil Heater 


—Monthly Meeting at London ‘ aad 
Grove, Pa., at 2 p. m. (instead of 10 | ws ee (Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
a. m. as heretofore). 1 


TWELFTH MO. 9TH (5TH-DAY). | ob With it you can go from the 


P00 Syren, oy ' = \1_ cold of the Arctic to the warmth 
foodbury, N. J., at 10.30 a. m. Min- | : ° : 

isters and Elders the day before, at 2 | F of the Tropics in 10 minutes. 
p.m. Isaac Wilson expects to attend. | The new 


TWELFTH MO. 11TH (7TH-DAY). 


New York Monthly Meeting, at | Automatic Smokeless Device 


cone eas ps a ss a prevents smoking. There is no possible question about it. 
icenic matting at 720 p. m., “Recut his means greater heat-power, a more rapid diffusion of heat 
Phases of the Peace Movement.” by | and a sure conversion of all the heat- -energy in the oil. 
Rev. Sydney H. Cox. mi In a cold room, light the heater and in 10 minutes you'll have a 
one ne MO. 12TH (18ST DAY) glowing heat that carries full content. 
sm a re y eee Turn the wick up as high as it will go—no smoke—no odor. 
-Plymouth, Pa., Friends’ Associa- | In everything that appeals to the provident and the fastidious, the 
tion, at the meeting house. Perfection Oil Heater, with its new automatic smokeless device, de- 
-At Race Street, Philadelphia, cisively leads. Finished in Nickel or Japan in various styles. 
meeting at 10.30 a. m.; after-meeting | Every Dealer Everywhere. If Not At Yours, Write for Descriptive Circular 
conference at 11.45. “Chinese Re- to the Nearest Agency of the 


ligion,’’ discussion introduced by Cora THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


H. Carver. (Incorporated) 








—In the evening, at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, La Vergne F. Gardner 
will be present at a special meeting, 
under care of the Membership Com- x 7 

; > i1< > i< y > bs * 
mittee of Philadelphia Monthly Meet Club Rates z Other Periodicals, 1910. 
ing. 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. B. and G. 
A. Capron, 42 Fisher Avenue, at 11 
am. WEEKLIES MONTHLIES 
TWELFTH MO. 13TH (2ND DAY). siemens Price for Both — Periodicals Price for Both 

Young Friends of Philadelphia, in Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $3.00 | Country Life in America, ($4), . $5.20 

’ paaad y = it w Di ( f Reviews, ($3), . . 3.60 

the Auditorium, 140 N. 15th Street, Literary Digest, ($3), . . .. 5.00 | Review o 

; é Se : , | British Friend, (6s, 6d, & postage), 3.75 
at 8 p. m., meeting for Twelfth month. Christian Register, ($2)... _ aacticeieal ns aieien ($3). . 
Ralph Madden will give readings, ‘‘The Scientific American, ($3), . . . 4.70 | The Century Magazine, ($4), . 
Road to Laughtertown.” No admission Sunday School Times, ($1), . . 2.95 | Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
charge, all welcome. Journal of Education, (2.50,) . 4.45 | Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 


cas 2 North American Review, ($5), . 
Th look, ($3), ...... .00 
TWELFTH MO. 16TH (5TH-DAY). +See ee) 5 St. Nicholas, ($3), 


The Youths’ Companion, ($1.75), Li : 
-_: niece sade ppincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
-Hadd aa gree Meeting, New Subscriptions, . . . . 3.75 | Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
at Haddonfield, N. J., at 10 a. m. Min- Renewsls, ........ 3. Advocate of Peace, ($1), 
isters and woe a day before at 3 American Magazine, 


oo Persons wishing other periodicals than those named ahove should write to us 
TWELFTH MO. 23RD (5TH-DAY). and we will give prices. 

—Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meet- Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
ing, at Millville, Pa. Ministers and ordered through us), by substracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
‘‘price for both.”’ 


We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the Periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both.’’ 





Elders the day before at 3 p. m. 
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INTERESTING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A Quaker Calendar 


For 1910 


LREADY, in response to our two 
advertisements in the Jntellig- 
encer, we have heard from a number 
of people who seem glad that the 
Quaker Calendar is again to be sold. 
It has been beautifully gotten up 
with the usual hanging device of gray 
ribbon tied in front in a bow and is 
tastefully printed in two colors of ink 
from the drawings of Jane Allen 
Boyer, who, both last year and this, 
seems to have caught just the proper 
atmosphere. It consists of five leaves, 
6 x 124 inches in size, and is enclosed 
in an envelope on which an illustration 
is also printed. 

The illustrations might appropriate- 
ly be entitled ‘‘Grandmother,” ‘‘The 
Meeting,” ‘“The Old-fashioned Desk,” 
‘*Roses,” ‘‘The Baby.” 

None of the drawings have ever be- 
fore been published. 

Price, 50c Per Copy, Postage Paid, 
securely wrapped for mailing. 


The Farm Calendar 


For 1910 
With Verses by John Russell Hayes 


HIS beautiful calendar consists of twelve leaves 

and an especially fine reproduction of a corn-field 

in two colorson the cover. Each leaf has a suitable 

illustration for each month in the year with verses 

by John Russell Hayes, Librarian of Swarthmore 

College. The verses are tenderly expressive of the 
‘‘old farm’’ atmosphere, 

To those who, like the writer, remember the 
pleasant days spent on the old farm in their youth, 
and especially, to those who are so fortunate as to 
be now living on the farm, this calendar will serve 
to bring back many of the happy days of the past. 

It is just the thing to give to someone you think 
a good deal of and who appreciates the farm. 

Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Lays of Quakerdom 


NE of the best pieces of printed matter 

(from an artistic standpoint) which I 
have recently come across is the ‘‘Lays of 
Quakerdom.’’ This little book is a reprint 
of three very beautiful poems by ‘*Ruth 
Plumley”’ and is reprinted fromthe Knicker- 
bocker Magazine of 1853-54-55. The three 
poems are ‘‘The Execution of Mary Dyer, 
1660,’’ “‘The Visit of Mary Fisher to the 
Sultan Mahmoud IV. at Adrianople,’’ and 
‘James Parnell, the Quaker Proto-martyr. 
They are written in particularly pleasing 
and beautiful language and the ‘‘Quaker”’ 
atmosphere is very good. The little book is 
suitable for anyone, but especially the young 
folks, for it gives a very good idea of the 
heroism of the early Quakers. 

It consists of sixty pages and is daintily 
bound in grey boards, size 44 x 6% inches 
in size. There are 500 copies for sale and 
the price is only 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


Old Meeting-houses 
By John Russell Hayes 


7SHIS delightful book is not to be overlooked at 
Christmas time, although from the sale it has 
had we would not suppose that there were very 
many people who had not yet bought acopy. For 
the benefit of those who have not yet seen it we 
would say that it consists of about fifty of the most 
prominent of our old meeting-houses pictured in 
verse and by photograph. The poetry, by John 
Russell Hayes, is very tender and pleasing and the 
book is beautifully printed and bound. 
Price, $1.00 Postage paid. 


The Quaker Boy on the Farm and 
at School 


HIS book. written by Isaac Sharpless, president of Haverford 
College, contsins two delightful narratives, one of “A 
Pennsylvania Quaker Boy,”’ the other “‘ The Quaker Boy at 

School.”’ The first depicts the life and surroundings of a typical 
n the Pennsylvania farm of the early period. The second 

narrative describes the life of a Quaker boy after entering 
Westtown Boarding School. There are numerous illustrations by 
Jane Allen Boyer and Amy C. Sharpless, several of which are 
printed in two colors. Each nar:ative his an attractive head- 
piece, one a farm scene showing “the boy’ driving home the 
cows, the other a stage coach-and-four, the usual public convey- 
ance of the period. Some of the other illustrations are “ Spin- 
ning.” “The Farn,” “John, Pass Thy Piate,”” ““On the Way to 
Meeting,” “The Meeting House,” “Fishing,”” “Stolen Apples 
were wonderfully Sweet,” “* The School,” ““At Study?” ete 

“The Quaker Boy "’ is strongly bound in boards with the illus- 
tration “On the Way to Meeting’’ printed in black with a touch 
of red on a light gray cover 


Price, Postage Paid, 75 Cents. 
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YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS CARD 


SF a ee 


Following a promise made to our- 
elves last Christmas we are this year 
prepared to design and print those little 


private message cards used so much in 
England. To those who have never 
run across this interesting idea we 


would explain that it consists of a mes- 
original with you or a quotation 


from some source which you particular- 


sage 


ly admire and either signed by you or 
with printed signature. This message 
is mailed a few days before Christmas 
to your friends. It generally consists 
of a card or a little folder. Last year 
we printed several for different persons. 

It is not very expensive when you 
consider the number of people you can 
reach and the fact that it has bee: manu- 


¢ 


factured especially for you. We have 
samples which we will be glad to mail. 
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ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
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FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia. Pe 


\ >) > New from Cover to Cover 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL| 
DICTIONARY 


| JUST ISSUED, Ed. inChief, Dr. 


| W. T. Harris, former U.S. Com. of Educa- 
| tion. O The Webster Tradition Developed by 
Modern Scientific Lexicography. O Key to 
| Literature of Seven Centuries. oO General 
Information Practically Doubled. 
| 2700 PAGES. 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
490,000 W ORDS AND PHRASES, 


Unquestionably the choicest holiday 
offering g of the season. 


| GET THE BEST in SCHOLARSHIP, 
CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 


Ask yor r bookeelle er forthe New Interna- 
tional or write for Specimen Pages to 
|G & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


You will do us a favor to mention this r agazine 
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C\IX leaves and cover, tied with heavy silk cord. 
\) ings, made from wash d are exquisitely printed in rich Art Brown 
heavy Trichromatic paper. 


rawings, 
Doubletone ink, o1 
An artistic imitation leathens 
a very attractive finish 
8. The Bride (new) 
2. In the Gallery—Women 
3. On the Way to Meeting 


cover, 


35c. each; % doz., $2; 


of sut 


Single Leaf Calendars 


ic, for each order of 3 calendars, or less 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


postpaid; or, 3c each, 2 for 5c.; 


fe a FEVERS. 





W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 


Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 
Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 


Our Bargain Room contains Carpets at 
“Closing Out” Prices. 


printed in two colors of ink, 
The subjects illustrated are : 


In envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, ready for mailing 


1 doz., 
APPROPRIATE XMAS OR NEW YEAR GIFT 


jects 2 
10c. each; 


-autifully printed, in Art Brown Doubletone 
ink 
postage extra, 1c. for each order of § cards or less 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 
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The half dozen halftone engrav 


Appropriate selection of verse 
and embossed, makes 


10. Mother and Children (new) 
4. Quilting 

9. Exhortation (new) 

Size, 5%x8% inches. 


$3 85; postage extra, 2c. a copy 


3, 8, 10, 344x6%{ inches, with 12-leaf pad, 


‘4 doz., 55C.; 1 doz., $1.00; postage extra, 


on cream tinted card. 11 subjects, 3oc. 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
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Five Useful Gifts from the 
Bedfurnishings Store 


The question of a Christmas gift 
that shall be useful as well as beauti- 
ful may be solved from among these 
items: 


Roman-Stripe Siik Blankets— 


for couches, many colorings, hand- 
some effects—$1.00 and $2.00 each. 


Wool Robe Biankets— 

for making warm, durable, comfort- 

able bath robes. Invisible 

with borders, solid color grounds, 

figured, with borders — $5.00 and 

$6 00 each. 

All-Wool Blankets— 

pink and blue borders, 80x90 inches 

—$8.50 a pair. 

Down-Fillek Quilts— 

figured silk top and back, plaln color 

silk borders, 6x6 feet—$12.50 each. 

Satin-Finish Bed Spreads— 

in handsome Marseilles patterns, 

80x90 inches —$5.00 each. 
(Aisles 11 and 12 


stripes, 


Filbert Street 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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INTERESTING BOOKLETS 


Friends Ancient and Modern Series 


No. ° 
No. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 


GEORGE Fox 
ELIZABETH FRY 
STEPHEN GRELLET 
PETER BEDFORD 
THOMAS CHALKLEY 
FRANCIS HOWGILL 


No. 6 
No. 


Paper Covers . 


PRICE, Five (¢ 


No. 8. 
No. 9. 
No. 10. 
No. 11. 
No. 12. 


JOSEPH BEVAN BRAITHWAITE 
DANIEL WHEELER 

GEORGE WHITEHEAD 
MARGARET FELL 

JOSEPH STURGE 


‘ents each, Postage Paid 


FRIENDS BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE, 144 East Twentieth St., NEW YORK 





(Twelfth month 4, 1909 
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